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It is compounded of two beliefs: that in the past men were better able
to survive as social groups, and that the organizational problems of today
are beyond the power of man to solve. The former is demonstrably
false, and the latter has yet to be proved.

Men have shown a marked tendency to cling to organizational forms,
and many of the organizational forms of contemporary societies are mal-
functioning remnants from earlier times that have survived beyond their
period of usefulness. Nevertheless, men have shown considerable ability
to work out new and functionally appropriate patterns of social organ-
ization. They have done so more slowly than technological changes re-
quired, and the new forms of organization have often been rendered
obsolete by further technological changes. But there is nothing to sup-
port the belief that man has posed for himself unsolvable problems of
human relationship.

In the present chapter a few of the many interwoven organizational
changes that have been occurring in Western societies during the past
five hundred years will be briefly examined.1 These selected examples
should illustrate the intimate interdependence between the forms of social
organization and the other social components and the universal tendency
of all types of social organization to develop institutional attributes; they
should, moreover, incidentally foster an unbiased and reasonably detached
understanding of the ever-changing problems of social organization today.

THE FAMILY

As a mode of organization feudalism seems to have been an application
of the old Roman family system to the social circumstances that arose in
Europe with the decline of Roman hegemony. The dominant factor in
these circumstances was insecurity, and numbers of family units pre-
sumably banded together in self-defense under the protection of a feudal
lord. The feudal lord was a sort of superpatriarch, guiding, ruling, and
defending the numerous family units that lived within his domain. His
position, like that of the patriarch in the old family system, was heredi-
tary; and his powers and responsibilities were patriarchal in character.

1For general studies of the state of social organization in the contemporary
world, and most particularly in America, see R. C, Angell, Integration of American
Society: A Study of Groups and Institutions (McGraw-Hill, New York, 1941);
H. E. Barnes, Social Institutions in cm Era of World Upheaval (Prentice-Hall, New
York, 1942); F. S. Chapin, Contemporary American Institutions (Harper, New
York, 1935); M. A. Elliott and F. E. Merrill, Social Disorganization (Harper,
New York, 1941); J. M. Gillette and J. M. Reinhardt, Problems of a Changing
Social Order (American Book, New York, 1942); E. R. Mowrer, Disorganization:
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